U.S. Savings Bonds, which were previously ignored, dis-
carded, or destroyed by burglars, are now considered valu-
able merchandise and are bought and sold on the
underworld market at a fraction of their face value. As an
incentive in the fencing of bonds, many of the forgers are
provided appropriate false identification.

Stolen bonds recovered. During FY 1971, in conjunction
with forged bond investigations, 6,182 stolen bonds with
a face value of $769,275 were recovered prior to their
redemption. A significant number of these bonds would
have been forged and cashed had they not been recovered.

Significant Bond Cases

The following summaries arc examples of the current
trend in the investigation of bond forgery cases;

Steady worker. In March 1971, an individual with no
criminal record and steady employment was arrested by
agents of the Boston field office for forging and cashing
1,101 bonds in the New England area. The bonds, valued
at $74,900, were registered to 20 owners. The identity of
the forger was established through a photograph from a
bank utilizing surveillance cameras.

Forgery suspect. In April 1971, a fugitive bond forgery
suspect was arrested at Portland, Oreg. Ho was responsible
for forging and cashing 361 bonds worth $93,325 regis-
tered to 13 different owners, The forgeries were committed
in nine States. This same individual was responsible for
passing 350 counterfeit bonds valued at $35,000. He has
since been arrested, convicted, and sentenced to prison.

Securities law violator, A Chicago, 111., resident, on parole
for previous securities violations, was arrested in Septem-
ber 1970, at Mansfield, Ohio, while attempting to redeem
forged bonds. It had been established that he was re-
sponsible for the forging and cashing of 6,971 bonds
valued at $459,500, These forgeries were committed in
31 States and involved bonds registered to 47 different
owners.

The burglaries and one bank robbery in which these
bonds were stolen took place in six States. A substantial
portion of the statistical increase in bond cases during FY
1971 can be attributed to this single investigation. The
forger was arrested, convicted, and sentenced to prison.

Conspirators. In a Philadelphia, Pa., case, five individuals
were arrested for forgery and conspiracy involving two
$10,000 bonds. During the investigation, it was learned
that the surviving co-owner of these bonds, when con-
tacted in Colorado by Secret Service agents, was unaware
of their existence. The other co-owner, who had originally
bought the two bonds, died in 1962 without telling the
survivor of the purchase.

Stolen bond data list. In October 1970, over 30,000 pay-
ing agents (banking and other financial institutions) of

U.S. Savings Bonds were notified that the Secret Service
was entering information concerning stolen bonds in the
National Crime Information Center (NCIG). The NGIG,
a computerized information retrieval system, was estab-
lished to improve the effectiveness of law enforcement at
all levels through the more efficient handling and ex-
change of documented police information. The NCIG is
operated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation.

At the end of FY 1971, 390,935 stolen bonds valued at
$24,579,735 were on file in the NCIC.

These entries represent the cumulative total of re-
ported stolen bonds that remain outstanding according
to the records of the Bureau of Public Debt, Department
of the Treasury.

Paying agents are urged to make inquiry through law
enforcement agencies when circumstances arouse their
suspicion during bond redemption. This program is ex-
pected to be of significant investigative assistance.

Check forgery. During FY 1971, the Department of the
Treasury paid 640.5 million checks, a 14.8 million in-
crease over the prior year. In anticipating this increased
volume of checks issued, and the consequent increase in
the number of checks received for investigation, a greater
emphasis was placed on the identification and arrest of
multiple check forgers.

Check arrests. While this approach may be partially
responsible for the decrease in the total number of check
arrests, from 3,032 in FY 1970 to 2,910 in FY 1971, it
should have a beneficial effect on the future since some
prolific forgers will be out of circulation.

Another factor affecting the number of arrests is the
current tendency in some judicial districts to decline pros-
ecution for check forgery except in aggravated or multi-
ple cases.

Significant Check Cases

Descriptions follow of some check forgery cases of special
interest which were investigated by the Secret Service
during the past fiscal year.

College payroll director. In September 1970, the payroll
director at a federally financed private college was sen-
tenced to prison for the forgery and uttering of more than
400 United States Treasurer's checks amounting to ap-
proximately $100,000. By manipulating the records, he
was able to cause the checks to be issued either to real or
fictitious payees. After intercepting the checks, he forged
and deposited them into commercial and personal ac-
counts which he had established. He was arrested and
subsequently sentenced to 3 to 10 years in prison,

Recidivist. A recidivist forger was sentenced to prison in
September 1970, in New York, for the theft, forgery, and
uttering of approximately 170 United States Treasurer's
checks. She had been released from a Federal prison in
April 1970, and committed the offenses involved in this
case while supposedly participating in a halfway house
program. She forged and cashed the checks, all of which
bore New York addresses, in major cities including Bos-
ton, Newark, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and New York
City, She was arrested 'by police when she returned to a
New York airport to reclaim a piece of lost luggage. The
luggage contained 52 stolen United States Treasurer's
checks.
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